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J* BRUSH AND PENCIL 

is! historical, legendary, and symbolical at the same time. To exem- 
plify, after a manner, how this theory may be applied even to land- 
scape painting, I cite Woodbury's later works, which have the atmos- 
phere of history, tradition, and romance. Something has happened, 
is happening, will happen in the localities that he represents. The 
world is never asleep; the wind, in Wordsworth's quaint phrase, ''will 
be blowing at all hours." William Howe Downes. 

ON SO-CALLED CONCEIT IN ARTISTS 

There are few faults discoverable in human nature which the world 
at large does not impute to that unfortunate class of persons known 
as artists. One of the charges most frequently made against them, 
and most unhesitatingly accepted, is that of self-conceit. The average 
Mist ofno-day is regarded by the average layman as a self-satisfied 
and narrow-minded creature, who establishes himself on the pedestal 
of his own opinions, will listen to suggestions from nobody, and 
enters into argument with others only to assert his own superiority. 
Some good people go so far as to affirm that the trivial vanity of the 
present generation of painters is the cause of what they call the modern 
deterioration of art. Even Whistler, that acknowledged master whom 
many rank with the very highest, they denounce as incapable of pro- 
ducing work which is truly great, because, forsooth, he is sadly lacking 
in humility. They never weary, of comparing the greatness of the 
past with the littleness of the present, and exhorting artists of to-day 
Jo turn to those of yesterday for examples of that humble reverence 
^hose expression transforms a mere picture into a work of art; 
; ' Look. at Millet :!" they exclaim; "here is an artist truly great because 
humble-minded." 

i And we do indeed look in wonder and bow down in admiration 
■**■•'■ before this man who kept through life the simplicity and sincerity olf 

w< * childhood, whom powerful influence could not pervert, whom scorn 

and suffering could not crush, whom praise at .last, could -.not spoil. 
Yet faith in the power God had given him to do his work, that very 
.quality which armed him with such unyielding strength, is only too 
frequently, mistaken for self-conceit. Millet himself, in spite of his 
retiring, disposition, was [denounced during his lifetime as pretentious 
stiff-necked, and obstinate. ; ' 

-- The .public seldom calls: by its .right name that true humility of the 
•genuine artist which consists in reverence for art. This reverence for 
. art includes reverence, for nature, and shows itself in earnest, never- 
ending study of nature's changing forms. From one who feels this 
reverence, no affectation of humility can disguise the conceit of that 
false artist who imagines himself capable of expressing art's message 
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without schooling himself in the language which she speaks. Such 
conceit as this is surpassed only by that of the careless critic who, 
ignorant of the first principles of art, does not hesitate to pronounce 
upon the work of those who have spent their lives in her service. 

Yet, however humble art's loyal servant may be in his devotion 
to her, he may lack that fineness of fiber which shrinks from publicity; 
and it is not strange that he should sometimes take what means he can 
to make others believe in his worthiness. Indeed, as we read the sad 
lives of many of those who have made the history of art, we cannot 
but wish that some who were born with eyes to see, with the brain 
to select, combine, and create, with the hand to record, might have 
been born also with a lusty pair of lungs and the power to make good 
use of them. If the despised and neglected Prudhon could have 
lifted up his head and stalked abroad and cried with a loud voice, 
" Behold! I am great," perchance he might have won appreciation 
sooner, have found free outlet for his joyous nature, instead of being; 
starved in misery, and have left behind him treasures far more 
numerous. 

There are indeed some who do great work which the world is 
eager to applaud, yet it is not often that flattery bestows her attention 
upon art's favorites. Titian, the pride of the Venetians; Rubens, the 
life-long pet of fortune; Velasquez, the companion of kings; Sargent, 
the wonder of both the knowing and the ignorant — such names as 
these, ,and there are none too many, make us glad to recall that even 
the children. of genius may win worldly happiness. 

But he whose generation is not prepared to welcome him must 
needs be made of stern stuff if he would keep his work from becoming 
a weak compromise between what he demands of himself and what 
others demand of him. He must stand like a rock when the storm 
beats upon his head, and if, like a rock, he becomes hard and cold, 
who shall dare to blame him? There is but a step from self-respect 
to pride, and he whom all condemn may find comfort in the belief 
that he is wiser than all. 

If, however, the artist is condemned only by those who, never 
having trained themselves to observe the appearances of nature, are 
wanting in the foundation for the understanding of art; if, on the 
other hand, he has won sympathy and appreciation from his fellow- 
craftsmen (which every painter knows is the richest reward that can 
be offered to him); if, in addition to this, his keen and critical eye 
perceives the superficiality of those whom his condemners delight to 
honor, it is small wonder that he should wrap himself in the mantle 
of contempt for N the public, and resolve to work only^ for those 
he believes worth working for. His contempt, which is mistaken for 
conceit, may become his safeguard. In painting, as irr* all else, the 
fable of the old man, his son, and the ass aptly illustrates the folly 
of those who attempt to please everybody. 
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One sees on all sides the wreck of rich talent in men who have 
deliberately turned themselves into picture-selling, money-making, 
popularity-winning machines, even when the pot-boiler has ceased 
to be a necessity with them. They have been "humble-minded" 
enough to value the opinion of the public rather than their own, but 
have not possessed sufficient genuine humility to refrain from degrad- 
ing art. 

From men like these one turns with relief even to the arrogant 
and aggressive Courbet, losing no opportunity to force his opinions 
down the throats of the people, roughly overturning the standards 
of predecessors and contemporaries and proclaiming himself greater 
than all, earnestly and incessantly toiling with all his strength to do 
what in him lay, and then striding forth to advertise the sound fruits 
of his. toil as a circus manager might advertise his show. Haply, 
Courbet believed his reckless boasts — or came to believe them 
through constant repetition — yet he knew, as Whistler" knows, that 
one must demand much in this world to be accorded little, and that 
those who cannot judge are prone to take a man at his own valuation. 
Even the giant Courbet groaned at last in despair, "They are baiting 
me to death; I can do no more. To work one must have peace 
of spirit." 

"To work one must have peace of spirit." If these words are 
true, we may well be thankful when the artist has attained the peace 
of spirit which comes through faith in God's great gift to him, even 
though the flame of that faith be fanned by the wind of opposition 
into the fire of self-conceit. Cornelia E. Green. 




